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speculation of visionary fancy, and delusive.” | ried girl of Groton, and he caused her alter- 
Thus far Grahame gives us the current belief} nately to weep and laugh, and then in great 
of the day: we now come to his own sentiment. | agitation to call out money, money, On the 
“Among other believers in the practice were | 17th of December following, this demon began 
some of the unfortunate beings themselves who to speak in the young woman and to. utter hor- 
were put to death as witches. Instigated by | rid railings against the minister of the tows 
fraud, folly, or malignity, or saiaeee by de-| but without harm to his character, as-the peo- 
moniacal frenzy, some of these unhappy per-| ple would not believe him.” 

sons professed, more or less openly, to hold| “In 1679,a demon infested a house in New- 
heer pprisqne-t with the powers of darkness;| bury. Sticks and stones were thrown at the 


ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be | 8nd by the administration of subtle poisons, by | family, by an invisible hand ; and a staff which 


addressed to the Editor. 





Fer ** The Friend.”’ 


Grahame’s Colonial History. 
(Continued from page 42.) 


DISBELIEVERS. 


Grahame, though a Scotchman, looked with 
more partial eyes upon this foreign fraternity, 
than did their own Cushing. He thought the 
opinions and declarations of the learned and 
pious of New England were not to be lightly 
set aside; that what they so solemnly aver- 
red, was not to be hastily decried as the fruit 
of iniquity or superstition, From what corner 
of Great Britain, in the nineteenth .century, 


witchcraft as from the land of the second-sight- 
ed seers! 

“ The belief of witchcraft was at this period 
[1693] almost universal in Christian countries ; 
and the existence and criminality of the prac- 
lice were recognized in the penal code of every 
civilized state.” So asserts this Grahame. 
But he was sharper-sighted than his own High- 
land seers, if he saw any such recognition in 
the penal code-of Quaker Pennsylvania. 

“ For optics sharp it necds I ween 
To see what is not to be seen.” 
No such recognition ever existed there. Was 
Pennsylvania not a civilized state, in his esti- 
mation? Grahame’s optics were strangely 
held when the Quaker colony was to be looked 
at. 

He proceeds with his defence :—* Persons 
suspected of being witches.and wizards were 
frequently tried, condemned, and put to death 
by the authority of the most enlightened tri- 
bunals in Europe ; and, in particular, but a few 
years before- the present epoch, Sir Matthew 
Hale, a man highly and justly renowned for 
the strength of his understanding, the variety 
of his knowledge, and the eminent Christian 
graces that adorned his character, after a long 
and anxious investigation, adjudged a number 
of men and women to die for this offence at an 
assize in Suffolk. The reality of witchcraft 
had never yet been questioned ; nor were there 
any individuals to whom that reality appeared 
unimportant or incredible, except those who re- 
garded the spiritual world altogether as a mere 





disturbing the imagination of their victims, or hung against the wall, began to swing of ite 
by an actual appropriation of that unhallowed | own accord ; and then leaped down and danced 
agency which scripture assures us did once|on the hearth, and when they seized it to burd, 
operate in the world, and of which no equal au- | it could hardly be held on the fire.—So a dish, 
thority has ever proclaimed the extinction, they | wheri the owner of the house was writing, leap- 
committed crimes and inflicted injuries which{ed into the pail and threw water on his work. 
where punished, doubtless sometimes, perhaps | At length the terrified family cried to God for 
frequently, under an erroneous name.” | help; and then the demons were heard to say 

Grahame, at this enlightened period of the ‘mournfully that they had no more power, and 
world, doubts concerning the numerous indivi- | soon departed.” 








duals, who suffered in person and property, 
during the continuance of that deplorable delu- 
sion, under charge of witchcraft, whether they 
requently suffered “under an erroneous 
name.” He is inclined to think, that more 
frequently, the accusations under which they 
were plundered of their possessions, and de- 
prived of their liberty and even of their lives, 


he must have been unable to solve the knotty 
problem, whether the major part of the cases 
in question were not really cases of witchcraft ; 
that is, of the actual exercise of malignant and 
supernatural power, through the agency, and 
by express contract with the foul fiend :—for 


These, by no means the most extraordinary 
cases that might haVe been selected, are taken 
at random, merely as a small specimen “ of 
that unhallowed agency, which,” according to 
Grahame, “ scripture assures us, did once ope- 
rate in the world, and of which no equal autho- 
rity has ever proclaimed the extinction.” 

The reader will judge whether there is not 


were not erroneous. To justify his language, | about as much resemblance between the scrip- 


| 


ture narrative and the hobgoblins of the New 
England hierarchy, as there is between the mi- 
racles mentioned in the Bible, and the fictions 
which still have currency in the dark domain 
of the papal priesthood. 

Grahame assures us, that “ the colonists of 





such was the allegation under which the poor | New England, participating in the general be- 
creatures generally suffered. “Several,” says | lief of ghis practice, regarded it with a degree 
Dr. Increase Mather, “‘ at the assizes held at|of abhorrence and indignation corresponding 
Taunton, in Somersetshire, confessed that they | to the piety for which they were so remarkably 


had made an explicit league with the devil, and 
that he did baptise pictures of wax with oyle, 
giving them the names of those persons they 
did intend mischief unto.” Ann Cole, says 
Cotton, “ said that she had not yet made a for- 
mal covenant with the devil, but only promised 
that she would go with him, when he called 
her ; which she had sundry times done accord- 
ingly : and that he told her, that at Christmass 
they wonld have a merry meeting, and then 
the agreement between them should be sub- 
scribed.” Cushing mentions that Cotton de- 
scribes the exact shape and colour of the devil’s 
book : he carried a little bottle of blood to write 
with. The party signing, as was believed, re- 
ceived power to control the movements of evil 
spirits, and could transmit them where and 
when they pleased, either into the houses of 
those whom they wished to torment, or into 
their very bodies. Cushing details many such 
cases. ‘In October, 1671, a demon, it was 
said, entered into Elizabeth Knapp, an unmar- 


distinguished! Their experience in America 
had tended to strengthen the’sentiments on this 
subject which they brought with them fsom 
Europe ; for they found the_belief of witchcraft 
firmly rooted among the Indian tribes, and the 
practice (or what was so termed and esteemed) 
prevailing extensively, and with perfect impu- 
nity, among those people, whom, as heathens, 
they regarded as the worshippers of demons. 
Their conviction of the“reality of witchcraft, 
was, not unreasonably, confirmed by such evi- 
dence of the universal assent of mankind ; and 
their resentment of its enormity was propor- 
tionally increased by the honour and accept- 
ance whigh they saw it enjoy under the shelter 
of superstitions that denied and dishonoured 
the true God. 

The universal consent to the reality of witch- 
craft, by that portion of mankind who did not 
disbelieve in the existence of the spiritual world, 
is adduced by this unflinching champion of the 
perfections of Puritanism, as an apology for 


the New England delusion, Well, seeing how 
subject the poor Puritans were to the infections 
of the age in which they lived, there is a limp-| 
ing apology to be found in the fact,—if fact it 
be. Perhaps better ought not to have been 
expected of them. But of the Quakers,—whe- | 
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make trial of this Indian language, and the de- the livings 


mons did seem as if they did not understand 
_ 

We have an inkling of what the founder of 
our Quaker commonwealth thought about be- 
witched people speaking dead languages, in his 


in his gift any clergyman who may 
suit his fancy—the lord-chancellor, for the 
time being, with any religious opinions, or none, 
may put whom he will, out of about twelve 
thousand clergy, in to eight hundred crown 
livings—college livings may be obtained by 


ther expected or not,—we do find better things. | “ Apology for the principles and practices of| classical and mathematical learning—sporting 
They sought protection against surrounding | the people called Quakers.” There was a cer-| and gaming patrons may appoint to the livings 
infection, where it was to be obtained, and it | tain John Wilson of Cheshire, who, according | in their gift their companions in the chase or 
was furnished them, to a degree unattained by | to one Tim. Taylor, was bewitched, and by aid| at the card-table—and unscrupulous parents 


any cotemporary sect. 

One of the first laws of Massachusetts was | 
against witchcraft. In the entire code of Penn- 
sylvania, from first to last, no such law is to} 
be found; and why? Obviously because the! 
Pennsylvania Quakers did not believe in the| 
power of the black art. Yet no one would be 
hardy enough to assert that Quakers did not 
believe in the reality of the spiritual world. 
This proof of the Quaker’s exemption from the 
general superstition, may be said to be but 
negative. Yet the inference seems to be irre- 
sistible. If they believed in the art, they had 
a strange and very cavalier method of refer- 
ring to it,—one cannot say, of treating upon it. 
For whatever may be said of the great Judge 
Hale, the pious Richard Baxter, and very many 
whose names stand “ high written on the scroll 
of fame,” no Quaker treatise on the subject is 
extant, and no account that any such ever 
existed has come down to us. 

Cotton Mather whose zeal against witches 
was only equalled by his zeal against Indians, 
was esteemed a profound linguist in his day, 
and used sometimes to indulge in the grave 
diversion of testing the devil’s skill in lan- 
guages. Among Cotton’s reputed acquisitions, 
was a thorough knowledge of the [roquois, 
which he had mastered with a view of trying 
to turn some of the savages from the worship 
of Satan. He found neither task very easy. 
There was no royal road to the tongue or-heart 
of the Indian. He gives a ludicrous account 
of the former, and a very shocking one of the 
latter. He found the Indian’s words amazing- 
ly long, and their hearts quite unfathomable— 
a great depth of iniquity. Perhaps his skill in 
measuring each was equal. He made one 
awkward blunder about the words ;—how many 
about the hearts, let the reader of what ‘has ap- 
peared in these papers, compute, if he feels dis- 
posed and able. But Cotton’s verlfal blunder 
has caused some smiling among the literati of 
later date. He committed the odd error of 
mistaking a sentence for a word,—a descrip- 
tion of a thing, for the name of the thing. “If 
my reader,” says that distinguished scholar, 
“will count how many letters there are in this 
one word, nummatchekodtantamoongannunno- 
nash, when he has done, for his reward, I’ll 
tell him, it signifies no more in English, than 
our lusts ; and if I were to translate our loves, 
it must be nothing shorter than;noowomantam- 
moonkanunonnash. Or, to give my readera 
longer word than either of these, kammogko- 
donattootummooetiteoongannunnonnash, is in 
English, our question.” 

“[ know not what thoughts it will produce 
in my reader, when | inform him, that once 
finding that the demons in a possessed young 
woman, understood the Latin, and Greek, and 
Hebrew languages, my curiosity led me to 


of the demon within, enabled to speak Hebrew, 
Greék and Latin. 


Timothy appears to have | ly preferment. 


may enrich unprincipled sons with their fami- 
With this sys.em of patronage 


despised the Quakers, “ for idiots, and men al-| what reason have we to hope that any spiritual 


together ignorant and incult,” and to have 
insinuated that those of them who made some 
show of understanding the languages, were 
helped by diabolic agency. “He can say,” 
remarks Penn, “that Wilson spoke Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin (though unlearned) by rea- 
son of a diabolical possession : but if the devil 
has such power over those tongues, I would 
gladly know how Taylor can tell when they 
are given of the devil.” “ But I have this rea- 
son to give, why we are not under this posses- 
sion; for neither are we guilty of those diaboli- 
cal instances of rage and fury, as he expresseth, 
nor is he able to deliver us (if possest) but 
rather stands in need of exorcism to eject that 
foul spirit of slander, which pestilentially reigns 
in him.” The reader may readily infer what 
kind of possession Penn believed in. 
(To be continued.) 


Evils of England. 
From “Observations in Europe,” &c., by John P. 
Durbin, President of Dickinson College. 
(Continued from page 43.) 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


“ A single glance at the constitution of the 
Established Church of England reveals its po- 
litical character. The sovereign ofthe nation, 
though a queen is the supreme head of the 
Church on earth. The throne of England 
would not be an earthly throne if it did not use 
the body of which it is the head—by virtue of 
its being head of the state—for political pur- 
poses. The main purpose for which a church 
can be used in such a relation to the State is 
that of strengthening the State ; and for this 
purpose the Church of England is indeed a 
powerful engine. ‘The prelates are members 
of the national legislature by virtue of their 
office; andas they are dependent upon the 
throne for promotion, it is impossible not to 
see their liability to sacrifice spiritual interests 
to political expediency. The rule of their con- 
duct must be the wish of the sovereign ; or, 
according to the present working of the British 
Constitution, the wishes of the ministry, which 
is far worse, for the ministers are only the 
leaders of that political party which may have 
the ascendancy for the time. The manifold 
evils of this state of things have attracted, of 
late years, much attention, not merely among 
the English people, but among the clergy of 
the Establishment themselves. 

“Says the Right Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
Noel, ‘ As long as the right of patronage is 
unrestricted, the minister of the crown may 
nominate any adherent to a bishopric—the po- 
litical nominee of the crown may appoint to 


improvement of the establishment, which may 
begin in one generation, shall be extended unto 
the next? At the very foundation of the 
church there is a permanent source of world. 
liness, which seems to secure an endless suc- 
cession of worldly ministers,” 

“This is the voice of one of the first 
clergymen in the Church for rank, talent, 
and piety. 

“Says the Rev. Thomas Spencer, a. M., 
perpetual curate of Hinton, formerly fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge : 

«The bishops are generally placed in their 
elevated stations by the patronage of the no- 
bility and the government ; and when so placed 
they look to their patrons for farther promo- 
tion. A bishop, if he pleases the government, 
is removed to a more lucrative bishopric ; so 
that the same diocess has two or three bishops 
within a single year, none of whom seriously 
attend to its welfare, but merely wait for a 
higher step, to obtain which, they are not un- 
frequently led to act as dishonourable a part 
in the House of Lords as a mere placeman or 
pensioner does in the House of Commons.’ 

“ The same political influence is, seen in 
the multiplication of sinecure offices in the 
Church, unknown to the Scriptures ; such as 
those of archdeacons, sub-deacons, deans, pre- 
bends, canons, minor canons, precentors, vi- 
cars choral, &c. ‘These do no service to re- 
ligion, and are only a charge upon the eccle- 
siastical revenue. They existed under the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy as provisions for fa- 
vourites, and members of wealthy families. 
At the Reformation under Henry VIII., they 
were simply transferred to the crown and the 
nobility, to be used for the same purpose, 
To these are to be added the parish livings, 
all available for the same ends. So that there 
are more than ten thousand places in the 
Church, in England and Wales, each to be 
given away by its patron, without any refer- 
ence whatever to the wishes or welfare of the 
people to be served. I take the following table 
of livings, which are at the disposal of their 
respective patrons, from the Ecclesiastica, ot 
Church Record, for 1844 ; 


The crown has 952 livings to give 


away. 
Archbishop and Bishops 
Deans and Chapters 
Ecclesiastical Dignitaries 
Universitics, Colleges, and Hos- 
pitals, 
Private owners (of whom 2320 
belong to the nobility) 5,096 
Municipal Corporations 53 
Not returned 


1,248 
787 
1,851 


721 


279 
10,987 
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« To these are to be added fificen hundred | 
livings in Ireland to be disposed of in the same 
way, making the total number of benefices in 
the gift of the government, directly or indirectly 
through the nobility, gentry, dignitaries of the 
Church, and corporations, above eleven thou- 
sand. The whole of this rich and powerful 
establishment is independent of the action of 
the people, and is regarded and used by the 
aristocracy as a vast domain for the special 
benefit of their younger sons and favourites. 
To but a very small extent indeed is it used to| 
reward merit, or to cure the souls of the peo- 
ple. Among the five thousand private pa- 
trons are found even young ladies, widows, 
and trustees of deceased persons, 

“ This system of patronage necessarily in- 
troduces to the rich livings many incumbents 
who have neither the inclination nor the abili- 
ty to perform the duties of clergymen. To re- 
lieve them, the practice has obtained of em- 
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“ The same system prevails in Ireland, only 
to a greater extent. 


“The remaining twenty-three bishops do 
not receive so much each; but graduate 

«The revenues of the church, and their dis- | downward to his lordship of Sodor and Man, 
tribution, are attracting much attention, yet it} who receives only £2000, and is denied a seat 
is remarkable that the truth cannot be ascer-|in the House of Lords, 
tained with respect to either of these points. | ———— 
Some estimates make the revenue about iso 
millions sterling, others _ others eight, and om = $2520. The scale is graduated downward as the 
the Westminster Review nine millions sterling, | recipient declines; and sll is paid cut of the puilie 
or about forty millions of dollars. Of this | treasury. This is as it should be, if the church is 
sum, two millions sterling are lay tithes, that | connected with the State. 
is, private property, having become such by (To be continued.) 
some abuse in the administration. It has been 
computed that the ecclesiastical revenue of the} Applause dangerous.— That they be not 
United Kingdom is greater than the sum re-| high-minded,” was the charge which Timothy 
quired to maintain the whole Christian minis-| was to give to those who abounded in riches. 
try of the world besides. This may not be|But there are other characters, besides the 
exactly true, but it is very nearthe truth. The|wealthy, to whom it is applicable. For in- 
expense of public worship in France, charged | stance ;—it is a lamentable fact, that however 
upon the treasury, for Catholics, Protestants, | desirable popularity may be in some respects, 
and Jews, in 1842, was only £1,480,000, | jt has often been the occasion of a man’s ruin. 





Each French cardinal receives 30,000 
Each bishop in France receives 15,000 


—Ss 


ploying curates to do their work at salaries| which supports double the number of clergy|Those that are constantly receiving the ap- 
of from forty to one hundred pounds per an-| that some five millions sterling is required to} plause of their fellow creatures, stand, there- 
num, while they reside in town, and, perhaps support in England. The ditference is still| fore, in need of the above-mentioned caution. 


scarcely enter the parish once a year. 
practice divides the clergy into the resident 
and non-resident ; the idle and dignified clergy, 


and the working and neglected clergy. Were! revenue is becoming a subject of eager in- 
I to say this on my own authority or that of! quiry in England. ‘Three classes of men are 


This | 





more striking between the United States and | —Extract. 
England. 
* ‘The distribution of this vast ecclesiastical 





Causes of Failure in Business.—An ex- 
cellent writer in Hunt’s Magazine enumerates 
the following causes of failure among business 





Dissenters, the reader might not believe me. | in the receipt of it: the prelates of the Church, | men : 


I quote, then, from the Ecclesiastica men- 
tioned above. 
Nonresident clergy, - : ° 3736 
Resident = - 6699 


“These numbers do not include the 5230 
curates who perform half the real work of the 
clergy for the aggregate sum of £424,695, 
while the incumbents who hold the livings, and 
for whom they perform the work, receive mil- 
lions sterling for services which they do not 
perform. 

“But another result of this system of pa- 


tronage and curacy is still more injurious to | 


religion and the interests of the people. ‘The 
right of presentation to a living is often sold, 
and the sale is frequently advertised in the 
public papers. The case stands thus: A cer- 
tain parish living is worth £1000 a year 
(about $4,500), and the patron who has the 
right of giving it away is a private gentleman, 
or even a young lady. The incumbent is old, 
and cannot be expected to live long. Another 
person has a son whom he designs for the 
Church, but he has not interest enough at 
court, or with the nobility or dignitaries of the 
Church, to obtain a good living for him. He 
therefore calculates the probable time the aged 
minister will live, and buys for a few thousand 
pounds, from the private patron, the right to 
make the next presentation to the living upon 
the death of the incumbent. Of course, when 
this event occurs, the purchaser presents his 
own son, who may be both a blockhead anda 
sinner. Yet he becomes the rector; and as 
he does not wish to reside, nor to do the work 
of an evangelist, he bargains with a curate to 
do the work for fifty or one hundred pounds per 
annum, and retains the remaining nine hun- 
dred pounds, thus making a clear speculation 
of about $4000 a year. Is not this simony in 
its worst form ?* 





*“The smaller the stipends of the curates the 


who do some service; the sinecure and non-| 1. The leading cause is an ambition to 
residents, who do none ; and the resident rec-| be rich—by grasping too much it defeats itself. 
tor and the curates who really do the work.| 2, Another cause is aversion to labour. 
With the exception of the curates, it is impos-| 3, The third cause is an impatient desire to 
sible to ascertain what is the salary of any |enjoy the luxuries of life before the right to 
churchman. ‘The returns to Parliament show | them has been acquired in any way. 

the net proceeds of each living; but then there} 4. Another cause arises from the want of 
are tithes, fees, and parsonage houses and|some deeper principle for distinguishing be- 
grounds, not taken into the account. The} tween right and wrong, than a reference mere- 
amount and nature of the ecclesiastical reve-|ly to .what is established as honourable in the 
nue, and the appropriation of it, are so mysti-| society in which one happens to live. 

fied by those who are interested in them, that 
the mass of the people cannot clearly compre-| The Seren Years War.—The seven years 
hend the matter. It is agreed that much of it} war raged from 1756 to 1762, and nearly all 
is appropriated to persons who render no ser-|the Kuropean powers were engaged in it. It 
vice at all, or such service as is of no worth to| originated in a dispute between England and 
the people. It is also agreed that the revenue | France, relating to the Canadas. The French 
is most unequally distributed ; some prelates|encroached on a tract of country claimed by 
receiving as much as £25,000 to £30,000/the English, in the wilderness, uncultivated 
($140,000) annually, while the average sala-| and uninhabited, except by savages ; and this 
ries of the resident clergy would not be more|war has often been called a strife about so 
than £400, and the average of the curates|many acres of snow. ‘The miseries which it 
quite under £100. Many of these excellent | occasioned in the interior of Europe have never 
and laborious men receive not more than £40 | been equalled ; and at length the Grand Scig- 
to £50 each annually. The clergy list for|nior advises the European Ministers at his 
1842 sets down the salaries of the principal | Court to hold a conference, and after stating to 


——=<>_— 


bishops : them the great abhorrence he felt at the bloody 

Archbishop of Canterbury § £17,000 $75,000 | war then raging between so many Christian 
“ “ York 10,000 44,000 | nations, offered his mediation for effecting a 

Bishop of London 11,700 51,948 | general peace. The offer of the Mahommedan 
“ Winchester 10,500 46,620° | 


ee peacemaker was not accepted, but rejected with 


greater isthe income of these wealthy incumbents. Is | pride and scorn ; and hostilities big continued 
iton this account that many incumbentsand patrons in | until poverty brought peace. ‘This war is re- 
country parishes, refuse to allow more than one ser-| presented by historians as one of the most 


mon to be preached every Sunday ? . ; can ever & ved i 
ieccaip an Sup ap that any tncmase of daty successful that England was ever engaged in. 


will diminish the value of the living; and the price a One hundred ships of war were taken from the 

purchaser will give them, will depend, in part, on the |Coemy or destroyed, and nearly $60,000,000 

ee ee Se , in prize money ; but these glorious successes 

aon a een ae ee cost the nation 250,000 human beings, and 
man is purchase ether with the right o rescnta- | . ‘ "Mia alanine Ms 

tion, a then the purchaser enters ietenediotaly into | ee Phe slaughter of the Oppo- 

the enjoyment of the living. nents and allies of Great Britain in this dread- 
* The Archbishop of Paris, has a salary of 100,000 | ful contest was little less than 600,000, 
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a end 


For“ The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN 
PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY, 
From 1764 to 1782, 


(Cuntinued from page 47.) 


bled into the necessary search and’ close scru-| seeking to restore that which is gone out of the 


tiny, on whose side they have been [acting],| way. 

and remain to act; and happy will it be with} “Great has been the bountiful regard, the 

all who feel the testimony of peace, in the an-|nursing care, the watchful providence, and 

swer of * well done, good, and faithful servant.’ | merciful long-suffering of our Heavenly Father 
“ Dearly beloved Friends ;—Let the trial of|to us as a people. Notwithstanding all the 

your faith be productive of most precious|subtle workings of Satan, he has not been able 

fruits ; an increase in love to God, and stabi-|to dissolve the band of true brotherly love and 


The Yearly Meeting held in Philadelphia in | lity in holy watchfulness over your own spirits,|concord, which hath at this time renewedly 


the Ninth month, 1765, was very large, John 
Hunt, John Griffith, and William Rickett from 
Great Britain, and William Mott from New 
York, all ministers of the gospel, were in 
attendance. The meeting on the whole was} 
satisfactory, and the concern for the springing | 
up of a greater zeal in support of primitive 
principles, and primitive practices, was increas- 
ingly manifested. 

On the subject of slavery, the following min- 
ute was made; “ We find our testimony against 
importing, buying, selling and keeping slaves, 
prevails in many places. It is our earnest de- 
sire, that Friends in their several stations, may 
individually labour in Christian love and ten- 
derness, for the further promotion of this right- 
eous work ; with a due regard and attention to 
the frequent pressing advices given forth from 
this meeting on the subject; that all may 
acquit themselves with justice and equity, to- 
wards a people, who, by an unwarrantable 
custom, are unjustly deprived of the common 
privileges of mankind.” 

The epistle from the London Yearly Meeting, 
held in the previous Sixth month, addressed to 
the ** Yearly Meeting of Friends for Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey,” contains the following 
pertinent remarks: “ ‘The ample enjoyment of 
civil and religious liberty hath long been vouch- 
safed to you; [a] variety of favours [have 
been] plentifully extended from a bountiful 
hand, who requires as an universal duty, the 
returns of worship, gratitude and obedience.” 

“Through the craft of the enemy of all 
righteousness, the blessings of Divine Goodness 
have been too frequently perverted, and the 
minds of many taking flight as on the Sabbath, 
have become insensible of the obligations con- 
ferred upon them, to walk with great humility 
and singleness of heart before him, who hath 
given them all things richly to enjoy. Most 
necessary, therefore, hath it often been, that 
the voice of instruction should vary according 
to the state of those to -be instructed ; [that] 
where any have neglected to meet the Lord, 
and sanctify him in the way of his mercies, 
that they should meet him in the way of his 
judgments, and learn from this instruction, a 
duty, which perverted prosperity leads too many 
to forget. Therefore, beloved Friends, count 
it not strange that a cloudy and dark day, be 
in measure come upon you, a day of distress 
and humiliation. O let it be a day of search- 
ing of heart through all ranks, and most care- 
ful inquiry after the discharge of your duties. 
Let the foremost of the people inquire whether 
in the day of feasting and ease, they have en- 
deavoured the restoration of the scattered, and 
offered the sacrifice of painful labour for the 
sanctification of the people, like holy Job for 
his sons and daughters, or [whether they have] 
rather partaken with them in those things which 
tend to bondage. May every mind be hum- 





that you may be preserved, and having on the | united the faithful. 
whole armour of light, may be enabled to stand | marvellous in our eyes. As we abide in pa- 
firm for the unchangeable testimony of Truth /|tience, in the suffering seed, we shall be made 
in its various branches, and to exercise com-|more than conquerors through faith in him 
passion towards those who have missed their;who loved us; but if we decline and depart 
way, and in whom appears a degree of tender- | from it, blindness, insensibility, and death will 
ness ; ever bearing in awful remembrance the |ensue. 
unmerited mercy of our Heavenly Father, who} ‘ May we, therefore, dear brethren, wait for 
cast us not off in the day of our revolt as indi-/|the arisings of the true Seed, and dwell in the 
viduals, but followed us by the ‘ reproof of| Light, that therein we may, according to our 
instruction,’ and watched over us in unutterable| measures, have a quickened sense, and be at 
condescension.” inward fellowship one with another, and so 
To prepare a reply to this epistle, William| know the blood of Jesus Christ to cleanse us 
Horne, John Woolman, and Joseph White were} from all sin. 
appointed. A considerable portion of the ori-} ‘Several weighty affairs relating to our 
ginal draft of the answer is in the handwriting} Christian testimony have been under the con- 
of John Woolman. sideration of this meeting, under which exer- 
** As in this life we are attended with many|cise the minds of many have been turned to 
dangers, and feel in our own experience that/|feel after Divine help, and a good degree of 
we are no longer safe than while we dwell un-| brotherly love-hath been manifest among us. 
der the influence of that Divine power which| “The desires and prayers of many are fer- 
subjects our own wills,—a desire hath at this} vently and frequently raised, that the instruc- 
time prevailed that we may be so loosened from|tion conveyed by the present various affecting 
the things of this world, as to attend to and|dispensations, may be regarded and improved 
abide under it, with singleness of heart. in such manner, that deep and careful inquiry 
“When the mind is too much outward, mea-| may be made into the cause of their being per- 
suring ourselves by ourselves, and comparing | mitted ; [that] our minds [may be] turned from 
ourselves among ourselves, it becomes one|temporal things, and engaged in diligent united 
means whereby the enemy now works as hejlabour to discharge the duties of our various 
did formerly to draw off from the leadings of| stations with reverence and godly fear.” 
that Holy Spirit, which the pure in heart find| The epistle from Rhode Island Yearly Meet- 
to be the light of life in them. We feel an en-|ing, mentions kindly the hints contained in the 
gagement in true gospel love, that we as one) Philadelphia epistle of the last year, respecting 
people, though situated in different lands, may, | settling on lands not legally or justly purchased 
in deep humiliation have our eyes singly to the| of the Indians, and says their meimbers “ were 
|Lord, who, in infinite mercy is opening his|advised not to meddle with any such lands.” 
| treasures to the lowly and contrite, and turning|It adds, ‘* Notice has been taken respecting 
| his hands upon his little ones. buying and selling slaves; but as this work 
“‘ Great is that work which the Almighty is| requires time and pains, we hope it may be 
| carrying on in the earth, conspicuous by merge jee on in the spirit of meekness and wis- 
|cies and his judgments, O! that we who have|dom to the perfection thereof.” Mordecai 
been witnesses thereof, may have on the whole| Yarnall, George Churchman, and David Coop- 
armour of light, and be so enabled to stand|er, were appointed by Philadelphia Yearly 
against the various wiles of the enemy, as to; Meeting to prepare a reply. 
walk in integrity and simplicity, as faithful fol-| ‘May an awful sense of the many mercies 
lowers of Christ, exampling our children and|and favours both spiritual and temporal, still 
neighbours in the way of purity. By attend-|left us, sink deep in our minds, and produce 
|ing thereto [the Light], in resignation, stillness | fruits of purity, meekness, self-denial and true 
and awful fear, the various artful disguises and | godliness, that we may have ground to hope 
transformations of Satan are clearly discover-|they may still be continued, and we may not 
ed, the knowledge of our duty is manifested, | be cast off nor forsaken as the vineyard of old, 
and as there is a steady walking therein, re-| which after a multitude of blessings bestowed, 
newed wisdom and strength is afforded to; when fruits were looked for, brought forth wild 
choose and follow that which is good, and to| grapes. 
shun that which is evil. As the Light is but} ‘And dear Friends, as many of these pro- 
one in its own nature, though different in the | vinces seem filled with runfours, noises and con- 
degrees of operation, so the children of the) fusions. from without, on account of human 
Light, in faithful obedience are prepared for| policy and affairs of government, which shows 
their various services in the church, Hence the fluctuating and unstable situation of minds 
beauty and order, strength and enlargement, | principally intent on the concerns of this world, 
grow together, and due subordination is pre-|may we be watchful to keep out of those things, 
served without any lording it over the flock;—|and demonstrate by a conduct consistent with 
but [there is a] bearing with the weak, and athe principle we profess, that we are led and 


It is the Lord’s work, and 
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was the glory and splendour of this world, with | body, that unity and concord may be maintain- 


While others are disturbed and agitated | all its riches, stained in the eyes of his people, | ed through every part upon the right founda- 


like the troubled sea, casting up mire and dirt, | and freely parted with by them for the testi-| tion.” 


let us feel after, and labour for, that quiet and | 


aceable habitation promised to the inhabitants 
of Mount Zion, of sitting under their own vines 
where none should make them afraid. 

«jt afforded us satisfaction to hear the bro- 





mony’s sake. By this they clearly demon-| John Griffith in his journal thus writes of 
strated their love to God, and hope of an ever-| this Yearly Meeting, after stating that it was 
lasting inheritance with him, Well assured |very large. “ It was in a good degree favour- 
we are that all who lay aside self-love, and\jed with Divine wisdom and strength, wherein 


| temporal considerations, preferring the hope of | Friends were enabled to consider and conclude 


therly hints we gave you last year, were well | everlasting peace, to the transitory enjoyments | some weighty affairs with unanimity and bro- 
received. If they may tend to stirring up and | of this life, will embrace the same testimonies|therly love. The Lord was graciously with 
encouraging the negligent aod lukewarm among | they did, and demonstrate it by their care to| me, affording wisdom and strength to be ser- 


you to an increasing concern for the welfare 
and prosperity of the church, and living more 
fully up to that great precept of our Lord, the 
doing unto all men as ye would they should do 
unto you, it will be matter of comfort to us.” 

The epistles received from Long Island, 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina Year- 
ly Meetings, all mention with approbation the 
concern of Friends in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, against settling on land for which the 
Indians had received no compensation. That 
from Long Island also alludes to the hints 
thrown out against slavery. The reply to that 
from Long Island was prepared by John 
Sleeper and John Williams. Some extracts 
from it seem worthy of preservation, 

«“ The fervent desires we feel for the pros- 
perity of truth and righteousness on the earth, 
engages our minds in near sympathy, with 
breathings to the God and Father of all our 
mercies, for the preservation of his church and 
people. May all wait to be endued with pre- 
servation, whereby an ability to perform ac- 
ceptable worship will be witnessed,—meekness 
and love to each other will prevail,—self will 
be abased, and the name of the Lord exalted. 

“It is atime of deep trial to many whose 
faces are turned towards Zion, and the adver- 
sary of man’s happiness works in a hidden 
manner to deceive, if possible. Unless we are 
watchful, the feet even of those who have been 
highly favoured, may be turned aside, wrong 
customs may be indulged, and fruits may be 
brought forth tending to scatter the flock, May 
we all be careful to guard against a worldly 
spirit! Worthy of observation are the words 
of the apostle, ‘ Here we have no continuing 
city.” Seek one to come, whose builder and 
maker is God. Let every one mind their own 
gifts and duties; be as ready and willing to 





maintain them inviolate. 

* Your proposal of sending Friends annually 
to attend our meeting, with a more full account 
of your state than we have heretofore had, 
hath now again been solidly considered and 
approved of by us. As brethren of the same 
family, we desire to remain willing to give any 
advice and assistance we may be enabled to, 
on any matter of weight which you may from 
time to time lay before us.” 

The epistle to Virginia, gently touches on 
slavery; that to North Carolina, written by 
James Thoruton, has the following passage. 

“There appears some comfortable prospect 
of a growing concern in divers places for main- 
taining our discipline in its various branches. 
This concern we earnestly desire may increase 
both amongst us and you. May all who are 
active therein, continually labour to be more 
and more acquainted with the spring and 
source from whence right ability flows, always 
remembering that former experience, though 
never so great, cannot qualify us for that 
weighty service. The work is the Lord’s and 
must be performed by the immediate assistance 
of his Holy Spirit, which will not be withheld 
from such as are of clean hands and humble 
hearts, who depend not on their own strength, 
but wholly on him, whom they know to be a 
present help in times of need.” 

The following is the conclusion of the min- 
utes sent down by the Yearly Meeting for its 
subordinate branches. 

* Dear Friends and brethren :— 


“It is with great satisfaction and comfort of 


mind we can inform yo, that through the con- 
descension of Divine kindness, a spirit of con- 
cord and harmony hath evidently prevailed 
among us at this time, and our consultations 
and results on the several important matters 


receive as to give advice; be swift to hear,|which have come before this meeting, have 
slow to speak; making no provision for the| been conducted in brotherly love, with a sin- 
flesh to fulfill the lusts thereof, but be filled|cere view and fervent desire that true unity 


with the Spirit. Thus shall we grow in grace, 
and saving knowledge,—not being weary in 
well-doing, for in due season we shall reap if 
we faint not.” 

Isaac Child prepared an epistle to Maryland, 
assisted by Israel Pemberton. This epistle 
after stating that the testimony against the sla- 
very of the negroes was spreading, adds: 

“ May the Lord and Father of all, whose 
love ig universal, so powerfully operate on the 
minds of men, as to [cause them] to join us in 
a more deep and united labour for the freedom 
of that afflicted people, and thereby open a door 
for their more easy receiving Christian prin- 
ciples. 

“When the day of gospel liberty began to 
dawn, and the Breaker of every unrighteous 
and oppressive yoke manifested his power, how 


and gospel fellowship may continue, and fully 
extend throughout the churches, and that every 
member may be earnestly engaged to preserve 
this tie and ornament of our Christian Society 
entire and undefaced, 

“In a sense of it we salute you, and with 
much affection and tenderness earnestly recom- 
mend to each Quarterly and Monthly Meeting, 
and to every individual member who has the 
least desire to be useful in the church, that in 
all their deliberations and conclusions, whether 
public or private, they may retain a single eye 
to the honour of God, and the prosperity of our 
Sion, gathering inward to the Divine principle, 
to know from what spring and motive they act. 
As this is experienced, partiality and every 
wrong bias, will be avoided, and a living con- 
cern will subsist for the welfare of the whole 


\in | had sweet 





viceable both in ministry and discipline, where- 
peace and comfort.” 
(To be continued.) 
— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Increase of Profanity, 


It is said that our Indians have no words in 
their tongue to answer the purpose of cursing 
or swearing ; and when from intercourse with 
Christians, they acquire the habit, they are 
obliged to borrow their language also. Chris- 
tians often hold their uncivilized brethren in 
very low estimation, seeming to doubt whether 
salvation is accessible to them without the his- 
torical knowledge of Christ, and of the doctrines 
of the gospel. But if they made a right use of 
their own privileges, Indians would entertain a 
far better opinion of them and their religion, 
than it is presumable they now do; they would 
at least be spared some of the evils, which the 
example of corrupt Christians, has introduced 
among them. Would it not be well for Chris- 
tians who adopt such unfavourable conclusions 
respecting those Gentiles, to test some of their 
own practices by the lives of virtuous Indians, 
and to inquire whether by falling so far behind 
them in morality, they are not thereby bring- 
ing the gospel of Christ into disrepute, and 
furnishing skeptics with arguments against it? 

The use of profane language, particularly in 
towns, is greatly on the increase. We hear 
quite small children cursing and swearing along 
the streets, and taking the sacred Name in their 
mouths, in a manner very shocking to the feel- 
ings of those who never allow themselves to 
}use profanity on any occasion whatever. 
Children, any more than Indians, would not be 
likely to utter imprecations, were they not 
taught it. From their parents, or others who 
curse and swear in anger, or in jesting, the 
sound and habit are caught by the child, and 
he has his execrations to cast upon his play- 
mates when he wishes to intimidate them. 
This vice will not long exist alone in young 
people. Where they curse and swear, they 
will soon grow daring in other crimes. They 
will quarrel and fight, lie and steal ; and as the 
natural tenderness of the child is lost, a har- 
dened, resolute and desperate disposition takes 
‘its place, which quenches the convictions of 
| the Holy Spirit, and they become reckless of all 
consequences, of the violation of the decencies 
of life, the disapprobation of religious persons, 
and finally of the law of the land, and they 
| fearlessly plunge into dissipation, and all the 
secret abominations of the wicked and most 
profligate. We can hardly pass a company of 
boys from 14 to 20 years old, who assemble 
about theatres, fire-engine and hose-houses, or 
at the corners of the streets, or other lurking 
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places, without being offended by their profa- | 
nity. We are immediately struck with the 
apprehension that they are growing up to be 
rioters, disturbers of the peace, and possibly 
tenants of our prisons or poor-houses. 
The population of this country is rapidly in- 
creasing, and if crime keeps pace with it, the 
effects must be most disastrous to the happiness | 
of the people. Robberies and murders form 
the chief spice of the thousands of newspapers 
circulated at little cost through the land. Mul- 
titudes read them now they are purchased for | j 
a cent, who perhaps never before read any. | 
This to a certain extent would be to their bene- | 
fit, were the papers stored with valuable and | 
chaste matter. But there is strong reason to | 
conclude that the portraitures of crime which | 
they contain, gradually blunt the sensibility, | 
which once startled and shuddered at the dread- | 
ful deeds, until finally they are read with little | 
feeling. Let any one observe the effect on his | 
own mind. If daily he has detailed before him | 


bers, that it defileth the whole body, and set- | but of their way of worship also; and like 


teth on fire the course of nature ; and it is set) Moses, chose rather to join with the poor suffer. _ 


on fire of hell. For every kind of beasts, and | ing people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of 
of birds, and of serpents, and of things in the|sin for a season. And after he was converted, 
sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed of mankind ; | it pleased God to commit a dispensation of the 
but the tongue can no man tame, [that is by | gospel unto him, and laid a necessity upon 
his own strength] ; ; it is an unruly evil full of him to preach the same, which he did faithful. 
deadly poison. 


Therewith bless we God even} ly unto the day of his death, not regarding the | 


the Father, and therewith curse we men, which | tenderness of his body so much as to fulfil the © 


are made after the similitude of God. Out of 
the same mouth, proceedeth blessing and curs | 
ing [that is from false Christians]. My bre- | he would say, ‘This is but for a short time, 
thren these things ought not to be.” ‘“ Who/and we shall have done in this world; and | 
is a wise man “and endued with knowledge | desire that I may be faithful to the end, that | 
among you? Let him show out of a good | may enjoy that of the hand of the Lord that | 
conversation his works, with meekness of| received the truth for. If it had not been to 
| wisdom.” obtain peace of conscience whilst | am in the 

There seems very little hope for the refor-| world, and hopes of everlasting rest with God in 
| mation of our street population until the parents | the world to come, | should never have left the 
|can be improved and brought themselves under glory and pleasures of this world, which I had 
the convictions and restraints of religion.|and might have had a share of with them that 
Were they sensible of their obligations to their | are in it; neither would | now have my house 


| will of God. 
|upon an hard journey, or otherwise exercised, 


When he was about to enter | 


the circumstances of men butchering their wives, | Almighty Creator, so as to fulfill their own du-| and home where | have a loving wife, with all 
their children, their parents, or others, and then | ties, they would feel bound to teach the chil-| thata man fearing God needs to desire ; if it was 
terminating their own wretched existence, he | dren their moral duties also, to restrain them | nottoobey the Lord and to make known his truth 
will find that the more he is familiarized with | from evil company, living so great a portion of | unto others, that so they may come to be saved, 
such images, the less startling effect they have | time in the streets as many do, running about | For this cause do | forsake father and mother, 
upon him ; especially if he does not mourn over | | wherever they please, w hich is one great| wife and estate ; and whosoever thinks other. 
the great depravity of mankind, and watch that |cause of the increasing wickedness in town) wise of me, with the rest of my faithful breth- 
he may escape its contaminating influence. | and country. Every religious society ought| ren, whom God hath called into his work to 


Reading the exploits of robbers may excite a 
propensity to theft, in those who have little re- 
straint from moral education, as well as the} 
frequent hearing of bad language, may induce | 
young persons to follow the example. 

About forty years ago a strong effort was 
made by some pious people to check the pro- 
fanity which abounded, and which found a| 
place among persons, who otherwise were | 
accounted of a respectable class, Printed pa- | 
pers and cards were put forth against the evil, 
and handed as occasion called for it, to those | 
who often seemed insensible of their own hab- 
its. This had a good effect, and appeared to 
arrest the practice among that description to a | 
considerable extent. All Christians are bound 
to reprove sin in a proper manner, and as it 
may be in the discharge of their religious duty, 
to endeavour to lessen crime, and reclaim those 
who are overtaken with it. Would not short | 
tracts, little books, or even a card, showing the | 
bad results and the sin of swearing and profan- 
ing the Holy Name, put into the hands of 
children, young and old people, particularly at 
the moment of committing the act, be one use- 
ful mode of arresting the vice? 

The Apostle James attributes much sin to the 
wrong use of the tongue, and a high degree of 
attainment to the man who has it under gov- 
ernment. “If any man offend not in word, 
the same isa perfect man, and able also 7 





bridle the whole body. Behold we put bits in 
the horses’ mouths, that they may obey us, 
and we turn about the whole body. Behold 
also the ships, which though they be so great 
and are driven of fierce winds, yet are they 
turned about with a very small helm, whither- 
soever the governor listeth. Even so the 
tongue is a little member, and boasteth great 
things. Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth. And the tongue is a fire, and a world 


of iniquity ; so is the tongue among our mem- 


to encourage home education—frequent read- | declare his name and truth among the sons of 
ing the Bible in families, and by the young| men, they are all mistaken of us, mand I would 
| people ; also the lives of pious men and women, | they knew us better.”—And so he continued 
as well as historical and scientific works. They faithful in the Lord’s work to the end, and he 
should also look into the condition of their| was blessed in his labour, for he turned many 
|members, and exhort them not only to attend | to righteousness.—It pleased the Lord to visit 
\their meetings for divine worship themselves, | him with sickness in his return from London 





but to bring “the children also. 


solemnity and seriousness, often induced in re- 
ligious assemblings together, would go to coun- 
teract their frivolity, and bring them to see 
that stability and uprightness of character 
would be promoted by home society, and lay a 
foundation for future usefulness in life. If all 
cannot be brought off from evil courses at once, 
it is no reason we should not do what we can; 
all who are withdrawn from the ranks of the 
potent enemy, form an army against vice and 
immorality, and will exert a reclaiming influ- 
ence over others. 

Were professing Christians more generally 
devoted to their own salvation, they would feel 
for the poor and the destitute, and a hearty 
desire, which at times would amount to prayer, 
would prevail, that their fellowmen of all de- 
scriptions, might come to Christ and be saved 
with an everlasting salvation; and their sober 
and circumspect example would enforce their | 
sacred profession, and have a good effect upon | 
others. 

L. N. 


—<=_ 


Giles Barnardiston. 
From Piety Promoted, Part Ist. 


Giles Barnardiston of Clare, in the county 
of Suffolk, came of a family of great account 
in the world ; and had his education according- 
ly at the University, and natural parts answer- 
able thereunto; but when he received Truth, 
he saw not only the emptiness of those things, 


The habit of|to Chelmsford. 
restraint and self-command, and the feelings of 


His sickness was short, in 
which time he gave testimony to the goodness 
of God, and said That the Lord was his portion, 
and that he was freely given up to die, which 
was gaintohim. Andon the 11th of Eleventh 
month, 1680, he departed in peace. 
eo 
For “‘ The Friend.” 


J. Whitehead’s Testimony. 


(Continued from page 48.) 


From the preceding section, it appears that 
the primitive Friends found many professors 
believing in the Holy Scriptures, but they had 
not come to Christ in his spiritual appearance 
in the soul. ‘They were settled in outward ob- 
servations, while the heart was unmortified and 
unchanged, and were enemies to the cross of 
Christ, and the application of the gospel axe to 
the root of the corrupt trees in themselves. 
The work of those living and powerful minis- 
ters, was to turn them from darkness to light— 
| the light within ; and from the power of Satan 
unto God ; to bring them into the gospel dis- 
pensation in verity, which is the ministration 
of the Spirit. Living under this they would 
know the old man with his deeds to be: put off, 
and the new man to be put on; they would 
walk in newness of life, and hold communion 
with God through the Spirit. The following 
section is a prophetic description of too maby 
in our own Society at this day—of those who 
are full of words, but not in the life, and ar 
bringing and spreading death over others. 
They have had some gleams of divine ligh, 
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which made a good impression at the time, but | persuaded is right, or shall defend his own | duce a draught, and secure a rapid egress of 
losing the daily travail, and becoming weary | way of worship by carnal weapons ; behold I | vitiated air. The egress of air, however, is 
of the cross, they are feeding on the words of | [who am a child of the virgin that is espoused | controlled by means of a valve in the flue in 
Scripture, and images of heavenly things of | to the Lamb, brought forth in the return of her/each room. Recess flues have also been left 
which they once had some experience. As | captivity, and have the mind of Christ herein] in the wall, which may be used if found neces- 
every thing produces its likeness, so these be- | do testify in his name, and by his Spirit, that | sary for procuring additional ventilation. The 
et a fondness for words—for a ministry that| such are adulterate children, nor begotten of | rooms are warmed by a furnace in the cellar, 
effects little more than to produce an easy good | God, nor born of his royal seed, nor owned | the air chamber of which being large, will fur- 
feeling, in which the man of sin may keep an | by Jerusalem which is free, and is the mother | nish to them a plentiful supply of moderately 
undisturbed possession. But surely the period | of us all. ‘Though they be outwardly decked | heated instead of hot air, so commonly pro- 
will come when the Lord in his terrible ma- lever so like her children, yet they differ in na-| duced by such means, and which with some 
jesty will arise and shake, not the earth only, ‘ture, spirit and mind from the true children of | have caused a prejudice against this mode of 
but the false heavens also. Zion, as much as light doth from darkness,| warming. ‘The whole building is finished in 
bitter from sweet, hatred from love, pity from|a plain but substantial manner, materials of 

“Nevertheless it is signified unto me by the | cruelty, or life from death ; having but at most | good quality having been used in all parts of 
Spirit, that some who have obtained part of| the form and wanting the power of Godliness ; lit. Each of the school-rooms is furnished with 
this ministry, and such as for corrupt ends | which Power doth ever accompany those that | 30 new cherry desks, all of which are secure- 
shall transform themselves as ministers of} God calls into his work, for the conversion, | ly fastened to the floor, and each desk will ac- 
righteousness and children of light, may and | preservation, and edification of all them that) commodate two pupils. ‘They are placed so 
shall err from the Spirit and Life, whereinto the | believe. To him alone it belongs to revenge | near to each other, as that the pupil’s back is 
ministers of righteousness are transformed by |every contempt and disobedience against his| supported by the desk behind him, a matter 
the Lord, that they who are approved, being tried | glorious gospel, as also to fit, send forth, vin-| important to the health and comfort of the 
by false spirits, covered with the form oftrue doc- io preserve, and provide for the ministers | child. ‘This arrangement also permits a larger 
trine, may be manifest, that they do know the | of it. ‘Therefore let men pray to the Lord of the | number to be accommodated than can be where 
Shepherd’s voice and love to follow him, and harvest to send forth labourers into his harvest, chairs or seats with backs are used. ‘The cost 
not a stranger. But | do certainly know, that | and let none run but such as know the Lord | of the lot and building, and furnishing both 
such as depart from the Light, and are stran- | God in the Spirit doth call and send them, | rooms with desks, &c., will not much exceed 
gers to the Life, will get and treasure up the | and let all people take -heed, lest they heap to/ $4000. This is rather less than the sum con- 


words, and thereby through worldly wisdom 
lie in wait to deceive and draw from the inno- 
cency of the Gospel, which is the power of 
God, a cross to the motions of the flesh, and a 
chain to the unclean spirit, into fleshly liberty 
and admiration of their persons, because of 
outward knowledge, parts and gilts, in which 
they will seek to be exalted above the true 
Seed, though thereby they cannot reach the 
things that are eternal ; and such serve not the 
Lord Jesus Christ, but themselves. The Light 
having shined in their understanding, and the 
glance thereof leaving some impression of 
heavenly things in their imaginations, they 
may form likenesses of those things, but not 
knowing the heavenly nature and virtue, they 
will be prejudiced, and envy such as cannot 
have unity with that which they bring forth, 
nor bow to their likeness. And from that 
ground bitterness and persecution grow. 
Therefore let this be a witness, now and in 
ages to come, against such as murmur at, hate 
and persecute those that cannot in conscience 
join to their form of doctrine and worship, 
though they should make it as like our doctrine 
and practice as possibly they can invent. Nay, 
though it should be the very same in outward 
appearance, and in every circumstance prove- 
able by the Scriptures, and the words which 
we have left upon record, yet if men take upon 
them to preach such doctrine, and imitate such 
practices by virtue of any outward ordination 
or approbation of people, who have itching 
ears, without a true leading of the Spirit of 
God ; though pretending to the anointing and 
leading thereof, shall do it for a name, hon- 
our and lucre sake; shall persuade, advise or 
give consent that outward authority, or the 
civil magistrate, shall compel men into a con- 
formity thereunto, or else in person or estate, 
or otherwise shall outwardly punish such as 
refuse to conform, though upon never so false 
grounds ; or shall compel any man from that 
way of worship which in his own mind he is 


themselves teachers, afler their own lusts to| 
satisfy itching ears ; and beware of despising | 
God’s messengers, who are sent contrary to! 
the will of man; or of harming his prophets | 
who prophesy right things, lest it be to their | 
own wounding and ruin. 


(To be continued.) 
——s 


For “ The Friend.” 
Schools for Coloured Children, 


** The schools for black people and their des- 
cendants,” founded by Friends in this city, in| 
the year 1770,* and which have been for about } 
30 years under the care of the Southern Dis- | 
trict Monthly Meeting, have been recently 
removed from the old house built in 1772, on 
Willing’s alley, toa new and more commodious | 
one recently erected at the corner of Raspberry | 
street and Shield’s alley. To those Friends | 
who contributed the means of erecting the new | 
school-house, as well as others, the following 
description of it may be interesting. The lot | 
on which it stands is 40 feet square. The 
building is 40 feet long by 30 feet wide, two | 
stories high, covered with a slate roof. The! 
entrance to the lower room occupied by the| 
boys is on Raspberry street, and that to the | 
second story occupied by the girls is on Shield’s | 
alley. Each story is divided into two rooms. 
The main school-rooms are each about 28 feet 
square in the clear, and are lighted from three 
sides by six large windows. ‘The class-rooms 
are about 9 feet by 16 feet, and have one win- 
dow in each. The other space is occupied by 
the stairway and closets. ‘The ceilings in both | 
stories are 12 feet 4 inches high. The large | 
rooms are ventilated by means of a flue or| 
chimney, capable of passing off about 400 cu- 
bic feet of air per minute from each room. 
On the top of the chimney, a large cowl of 


tributed for the purpose, as well as the original 
estimate. ‘The difference is occasioned by the 
committee having obtained for a portion of the 
lot originally purchased, more than it was 
supposed to be worth at the time the estimate 
was made. ‘The little addition which will thus 
be made to the funds will be acceptable, as the 
incomé heretofore has only been sufficient to 
pay the expenses. 

The applications for admission to the schools 
have been quite numerous, since the removal. 
The prospect is, that even with the enlarged ac- 
commodations, some will have to be rejected. 
There are desks but for 60 scholars in each 
room; it is believed, however, that if found 
necessary, 80 pupils may be accommodated 
with far more comfort than 30 were in the old 
house. The branches taught being principally 
the rudiments, the teachers, it is thought, may 
be able with the assistance of some of the lar- 
ger and more advanced scholars, as heretofore, 
to pay the requisite attention to this number. 
Until the funds are increased, so as to allow of 
the employment of assistant teachers, the mo- 
nitorial system now in use must be continued. 
Considering the substantial evidence which 
Friends have manifested of their interest in the 
education of coloured people, by their late sub- 
scriptions to these schools, is it too much to 
hope, that the time is not far distant when suf- 
ficient accessions to the funds may be made to 
warrant the employment of two assistants ? 

For the accommodation of the night school 


| for men and women, under the care of an asso- 


ciation of Friends, gas pipes were introduced, 


|and the rooms are consequently well lighted. 


These schools were opened on the evening of 
the 12th inst., and 80 men, and about the same 
number of women, have already been entered 
as scholars. This fact is an evidence of the 





peculiar construction is placed, designed to pro- 


* For a detailed account of these schools, see “ The 
Friend,” vol. 17th. 


anxiety felt by this neglected class, to obtain 
that instruction which at an earlier period of 
life they were unable to procure. Doubtless, 
when the parents make the efforts and sacri- 


fices which many of these men and women do 
to obtain a knowledge of reading, writing, &c., 
they will not allow their offspring to grow up 
without education. It is a gratifying sight to 
witness the interest and attention they manifest 
when assembled. Many who spend their even- 
ings at these schools, succeed in learning to 
read, write and cypher pretty well, and give 
unquestionable evidence of. their gratitude to 
those through whose benevolence they are in- 
debted for the privilege. The contributors to 
these schools would derive ample compensa- 
tion by viewing for themselves the interesting 
scene. Doubtless the Friends who have the 
immediate oversight of them, would be pleased 
and encouraged by the occasional visits of such. 

The old school-house on Willing’s alley 
has been torn down, in order that buildings 
may be erected for the purposes for which the 
alms-house lot is held. It had stood upwards 
of 74 years. With the remembrance of it will 
be associated many worthies who contributed 
their means and time in procuring its erection, 
and ultimately endowing the school. Among 
these, Anthony Benezet, Daniel Stanton, the 
Pembertons, and others, will have a prominent 
position, ‘Phe schools so long continued in 
that house, were the first established in this 
city for coloured children. They were com- 
menced when literary education to that class 
-was regarded by the community at large, it is 
‘likely, very much as it is in the Southern 
States now. 

Our forefathers, however, actuated by Chris- 
tian benevolence, not only liberated those they 
held in bondage, but under a sense of religious 
duty, established these schools, with a view to 
prepare them and their offspring for the better 
enjoyment of the liberty to which they had 
been restored. Would that the slaveholders of 
the present day could be induced to imitate 
and profit by their noble example! These 
seminaries may be regarded as a monument to 
the benevolence and strict sense of justice 
which actuated our predecessors in this city. 
May their successors always cherish the same | 
Christian syngpathy for this down-trodden race ; 
and long may the children of the coloured peo- 
ple receive in the new school-house, the bless- | 
ings of education, and the moral and religious 
influences which their friends desire for them, 


For “ The Friend.” 





«“] HAVE TOLD YOU THE TRUTH BEFORE.” 
Ellen M‘Carty's dying words. 
When the last solemn hour draws near, 
When weeping friends hang o’er, 
How sweet the sound that meets the ear, 
I’ve “told the truth before.” 


No pang to rend the trusting soul, 
That waits the Master's hand 

To break the “ whecl,”—the “ golden bowl,” — 
The silver mystic band. 


How sweet to feel words “ told before,” 
Were upright ones of truth ; 

A sacred gift,—a goodly store,— 
Fit treasure for the youth. 


How soothing, when the cherished one, 
Is peaceful laid in dust, 

To muse on sounds forever done, 
A fondly hoarded trust. 


Full glorious is the rest of those 
W hose work “is done before ;” 


THE FRIEND. 


In calm confiding love they close,— 


Their warfare here is o’er. 


Then let us mark the Christian’s way, 


It shineth more and more, 


Unto the perfect lasting day, 


When “ all is done before.” 
——=>—_ 


For ‘The Friend.” 
A LULLABY. 


Hush! my baby! night is falling, 
Children now should be at rest ; 

Place one little arm around me, 
Lay thy cheek against my breast, 


While thy mother watches o’er thee, 
Guarding close her treasured prize ; 

Let sweet slumber soothe my darling, 
Gently close her weary eyes. 


I will tell thee, little Mary, 
Some sweet tale of olden time; 

And the story, for my daughter, 
Shall be woven into rhyme. 


Hast thou heard of little Samuel ? 
Like thyself, a first-born child,— 

God did form him, like my darling, 
Of a nature good and mild. 


We are told his grateful mother 
Vowed him early to the Lord, 

And he grew up in the Temple, 
Where he heard God’s holy word. 


There he dwelt with aged Eli, “ 
Whose two sons were wicked men, 

Quite unlike their good old father,— 
Ah! "tis oft times now as then! 


Many parents ruin children, 
By indulgence kindly given, 
*Till they’re held, like aged Eli, 
Sinful in the sight of Heaven. 


Never with tay mother, Mary, 
Be it thus,—for she would fain 
Keep the jewel Heaven has lent her, 
Free from flaw, or speck, or stain. 


But one night, aroused from slumber, 
All was dim and still around ;— 

Calling twice his name distinctly 
Samuel heard a voice resound, 


Up he sprang and ran to Eli, 
Saying quickly, “ Here am I!” 

“ Nay, my child, I did not call thee,” 
Was the aged priest’s reply. 


Samuel slept as Eli bade him ;— 
When again that voice was heard, 
Solemn as a strain of music, 
Sweet as carol of a bird. 


And again the dim old temple 
Echoed with his light foot fall, 
As he sought the couch of Eli,— 
“ Here am I, for thou didst call.” 


“ Nay, my son I did not call thee ;"— 
Then he turned once more to rest, 

Whence the voice that thus aroused him 
Pondering within his breasi. 


“ Samuel! Samuel!” breathed those accents— 
Seldom ear of man they greet ;— 

And again was heard the patter 
Of those little naked feet. 


“Here am I,” he said to Eli, 
“Here am I, for thou didst call ;” 
Then did God enlighten, Eli, 
And he saw the Lord through all. 


“Go lie down, and I will tell thee, 
If he call, what thou shalt say ; 
Speak Lord! for thy servant heareth 

And will thy command obey.” 


Then did God tell all to Samuel ;— 
Those who did his power defy, 


He who tried not to restrain them, 
Eli and his sons should die ! 


This my story little daughter, 
Shall a lesson good impart; 

May the Lord thus early call thee, 
By a voice within thy heart. 


Wait at morning, wait at even’, 
Sometime haply rHovu wilt say, 

“Speak, Lord! for thy servant heareth, 
And will thy command obey.” 


While I’ve told my story, Mary, 
Thou hast gazed with earnest eye ; 
Little Tip, thy fav’rite plaything 
On thy lap doth careless lie. 


Now one little hand is clasping 
Close his curly head to thee,— 
While the darkly-fringed lids drooping 
Hide those soft blue eyes from me. 


Wilt thou, daughter, sink to slumber, 
When thy father, love, will miss, 
Coming home so worn and weary, 
Thy refreshing good-night kiss? 
Hark! I hear his well known footstep— 
Now his lips are on thy brow; 


Lift our dear one gently, father, 
Bear her to her chamber now. 


Stay ! I'll shake and smooth the pillow 
By our darling lightly pressed, 

Tuck her little blanket round her, 
Leave her to her quiet rest. 


A Moruer. 
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Many of our readers, we think, will feel 
obliged to the writer for the article respecting 
Schools for Coloured Children. The transfer 
of that interesting institution from the cramped 
and obscure location in Willing’s alley, to the 
new and commodious building recently erected 
on the lot purchased for the purpose, will mark 
a new era in its history, and we trust, enkin- 
dle afresh the requisite degree of zeal liberally 
to carry out the benevolent intentions of An- 
thony Benezet, and his worthy coadjutors. 
The thought is a pleasant one to entertain, that 
the continuance of this school from its origin 
more than seventy years ago to the present 
time, is, among many others, a proof, that the 
action of our religious Society in behalf of the 
coloured people, has not been restricted to the 
bearing a faithful testimony against the slave 
trade and slavery, but that this has been ac- 
companied and followed by constant endeavours 
for their civil, social, moral, and religious im- 
provement, 

compeipeinan 

Marniep, at Friends’ meeting-house, North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, on Third-day, the 3d instant, 
Sera Warrinorton, of Chester, Burlington county, N. 


J., to Mantua N., daughter of Jabez Jenkins, of the 
former place. 


Diep, on the 10th of last month, of pulmonary con- 
sumption, Lyp1a Heaty, widow of the late Jeremiah 
Healy, (who deceased in Third month last) in the 26th 
year of her age. 
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